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Higher Education 


and the Federal Government 


by Homer D. Babbidge, Jr.* 


Sows 1960’s will be for American higher educa- 


tion a decade of decision. We must decide how 
many young people we are going to educate and hov 
well. We must } 


decide whether we will expand 
higher education enrollments, or 


whether we will 
limit our national advancement by limiting enroll- 
ments to a smaller segment of American youth. We 
must decide whether increased enrollments are to 
be paid for through a diminution of quality, or 
whether we will sustain quality by providing re- 
sources commensurate with numerical growth. We 
decade, what 


must decide, too, within the next 


place Federal action has in the field of higher 
education. 

I say we must decide, recognizing fully that there 
is an alternative: we—as educators—may not de- 
cide anything—these matters may be decided for us. 
Educators have on occasions in the past failed to 
take a sufficiently active interest in key issues 
affecting them. They have found subsequently 
that issues do get resolved, even without their help, 


and that there may then remain nothing for educators 


*Assistant Commissioner and Director, ‘Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education. Dr. Babbidge holds the B.A., 
M.A., and Ph. D. degrees from Yale University, where he was 
subsequently director of the Financial Aids Office and lecturer in 
American Studies. He served as Special Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Education, U.S. Office of Education, 1955-56; 
Assistant to the Secrerary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1957-58; and has held his present position since May 1959. He 
was named by the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce in 1959 as 
one of the “Ten Outstanding Young Men of the Nation.” This 
article is adapted from recent addresses by Dr. Babbidge. 
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to do but adjust themselves to a policy not of their 
own making. 

Therefore when I say we as educators must de- 
cide, among other things, what the appropriate role 
of the Federal Government is in higher education, 
[ am really saying that we must or someone else will. 

\s evidence, I offer you the fact that a sub- 
stantial number of educators in the United States 
believe the Federal Government “should stay out of” 
higher education. We hear considerable debate 
on whether Federal funds should be spent in colleges 
and universities. And while educators debate, a 
trickle of Federal funds, flowing into the Nation’s 
system of higher education, grows to a freshet and 
then to a stream. Some educators are sympathetic 
to the basic Federal support for education, but 
because they are engaged in indecisive debate with 
their colleagues or their consciences, they are power- 
less to curb the tendency to send Federal funds only 
to particular kinds of institutions for specialized 
programs, All that we achieve by avoiding or cir- 
cling the issue of Federal involvement is to let 
others decide the matter for us. Unless educators 
face the issue squarely, they will forfeit any influ- 
ence they might otherwise have in a decision that 
will be made. That is why I say we must decide 
this matter. We must strive to make up our own 
minds lest those who resolve this and other issues 
fail to make some use of the aggregate wisdom of 
educators themselves. 

Let me be a little more specific about what has— 


Rome 


at least tentatively—been decided already. 





has not burned while educators play Nero, but 
much has happened. 

Though no one can tell you precisely how much 
Federal money flows each year to or through Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, I am willing to ven- 
ture an estimate of $1.5 to $2.0 billion. 
unevenly from a multitude of Federal agencies, and 


It stems 


it pours unevenly into the Nation’s institutions of 
higher education. Let me suggest, illustratively, 
some of the things the Federal Government is now 
doing, and some of the complex issues raised by these 
actions. I think I can convince you that now is 
the time to examine these policies, before the day 
when decisions are beyond repair. It is true in 
public affairs, as it is in our private lives and careers, 
that we do not always recognize major turning 
points but find one day that we have made a series 
of minor decisions or adjustments that, taken as a 
whole, have committed us to a major position. We 
must decide whether the piecemeal decisions already 
made have yet so bound us as a Nation that we 
are no longer free to resolve this major issue of 
public policy. 

These Federal actions represent at least tentative 
decisions: 

A half-dozen different graduate fellowship 
programs are now in operation, each adminis- 
tered by a different Federal agency. Some 

6,000 students are being financed through these 
programs in their graduate work, at an annual 
Federal cost of $35 million. Approximately 75 
percent of these awards are in mathematics and 
the sciences, and 17 percent are in the human- 
ities and social sciences, which account for 
slightly more than a fourth of the Ph. D.’s. 
The average Federal fellowship in the sciences 
pays the student $700 more per year than the 
fellowship in a nonscience field. 

Five Federal agencies conduct major research 
programs, using U.S. universities as the prin- 
cipal resource. This year they will spend at 
least $750 million for such research, $450 mil- 
lion directly in universities and the remaining 
$300 million in research centers associated with 
universities. As a result, more than 70 percent 
of all research conducted by our universities is 
federally financed: 86 percent of all university 
research in the physical sciences and 25 per- 


C. V. Kidd, whose 


cent in the social sciences. 


studies of this area of Federal activity are 
highly illuminating, reports that 14 universities 
received 55 percent of Federal research funds in 
1953-54 and that 10 universities received about 
one-third in 1959, 

A recent comparison of 10 large universities 
with 10 small colleges indicates that the univer- 
sities received about 33 percent of their general 
educational income from Federal sources, while 
the small institutions received about 3 percent 
of their income from the Federal Government. 

Legislation before the 


pending Congress 


would extend Federal participation in higher 


education to include physical plant construction, 


Leaders of both political parties and both the 
executive and legislative branches of Govern- 
ment are agreed to such an extension, and dis- 
agree only on methods and amounts. During 
the last 3 years, $1 out of every $4 spent on 
higher education construction throughout the 
Nation came from Federal sources—the college 
housing loan program. 

More than 135,000 young men and women are 
receiving Federal financial assistance amounting 
to more than $75 million this year under the 
National Defense Student 


Borrowing for the financing of colleges has 


Loan Program. 
become an established fact as a direct result 
of this legislation. 

The teacher-training function of the Nation’s 
colleges and universities has been considerably 
expanded throvgh the conduct of federally 

financed institutes for secondary school per- 
sonnel in mathematics, science, modern foreign 
language, and counseling and guidance. No 
Federal funds have been made available for 
such institutes in the humanities or social 
sciences. 

I cite these Federal actions for two reasons. 
First, to indicate that the Federal Government is 
profoundly involved in the Nation’s higher educa- 
tional enterprise; and secondly, to suggest that past 
Federal actions reveal a pattern and reflect deci- 
sions that may or may not represent the considered 
judgments of American educators. 

Many—indeed most—Federal programs embody 
a concept known as “the purchase-of-services con- 
cept,” in which the Federal Government buys a 


service, at cost, that the institution wishes to provide, 
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These 
programs have several potential dangers from an 
educational point of view. 


or—to keep the terminology consistent—sell. 


First of all, since each 
Federal agency has its own mission, or purpose, to 
serve, its expenditures in educational institutions 
may have the unintended effect of luring the institu- 
tions into an activity which would not have been— 
at least to such extent—a part of its normal growth 
pattern. It is conceivable that Federal expendi- 
tures may distend an institution in federally favored 
dimensions. Secondly, a Federal agency, in seeking 
to purchase an educational service, naturally does 
business with institutions that are already well 
This has led to the 


fear that Federal purchase-of-services programs may 


dev eloped in its area of interest. 


contribute to a “rich-get-richer and poor-get-poorer”’ 
schism in American higher education, by giving 
added competitive strength to already strong insti- 


tutions. ‘Thus, these programs have the potential 
and I emphasize “potential’’ because I am not in a 
position to describe accurately their actual effects 
of warping the natural growth both of individual 
institutions and of higher education generally. 

More basic, or support, programs, such as the 
housing loan program and the loan and fellowship 
programs of the National Defense Education Act, on 
the other hand, are open to the charge that they 
assist all 


institutions without regard to quality; 


that they tend to create artificial competition for, 


and duplication of the resources of, stronger 
institutions. 


I mention these possible criticisms of various 


Federal relationships to higher education, not to 
pass judgment on them, but to impress upon you my 
conviction that they deserve the close and careful 
attention of higher education leaders. ‘The influence 
of Federal programs upon American higher education 
must be evaluated. As diagnosis is the first step 
toward cure, so is assessment of these programs 
essential to the future health of American higher 
education. 

I am happy to be able to report to you that such 


an assessment is nowunderway. J. Kenneth Little, 


on leave now from the University of Wisconsin, is 
conducting a study of Federal programs, a study 
authorized under title X of the National Defense 
Education Act. That part of the act reads as 
follows: 

The Secretary 
s and 


de partment 
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sponsible for the administration of scholarship, fellowship, or 
other educational programs with a view to securing full in- 
formation concerning all specialized scholarship, fellowship, or 
other educational programs administered by or under any 
such department or agency and to developing policies and 
procedures which will strengthen the educational programs 
and objectives of the institutions of higher education utilized 
for such purposes by any such department or agency. 

Dr. Little, aided by an advisory committee com- 
posed of 12 leaders in higher education, will under- 
take the first major comprehensive examination of 
Federal programs in higher education and their im- 
plications for the future. He has outlined his 
survey in this way: 

The initial studies wil 


factfinding, desigr 


essentially 
to insure that the information gathered will be basic ar 
1 to the Govern- 


separate Of policy, planning, an 


“1 
Will 


three 


In my opinion, the survey of Federal programs i 
higher education promises to be a landmark in 
(American higher education. It represents a timely 
and conscientious effort of the Federal Government 
to reexamine critically the Topsy-like growth of its 


higher educational programs. It should do much to 


ae 


clarify our understanding of some very complex 


relationships. Its findings will certainly provide 
the basis for decisions on future relationships. I[ 
would urge leaders of higher education to lend their 
support and encouragement to this effort. They 
can help by giving direct support to Dr. Little and 
his associates; and they can help by thinking through 
carefully their own institutional relationships with, 
and attitudes toward, Federal programs. 


But it seems to me they can best help by lending 





their efforts to achieve consensus among educators 
on the appropriate role of the Federal Government. 
The survey I have been discussing will, I believe, 
provide an informed basis for such consensus. As I 
said at the outset, decisions will be made in this 
area; the role of the Federal Government in higher 
education will be largely determined in the coming 
decade. The question that remains is whether or 
not educators will participate fully and construc- 
tively in making that decision. 

If my combined experiences in higher education 
and in Government have taught me anything, it is 
that active involvement in the resolution of basic 
issues of public policy must not be regarded as 


beneath the dignity of educators. ‘The view that 
higher education must not “get involved in politics” 
is too simple a view of life at this stage of the 20th 
century. Failure to deal with educational issues 
when and where they arise and are resolved, consti- 
tutes an abnegation of leadership, an abdication of 
responsibility. 

Let me assure all educators that those of us who 
work in Government recognize it as their Govern- 
ment; we urge them not to forget that this Govern- 
ment was created to serve them and their purposes, 
as well as those of others; and we urge them not to 
think of it as either beyond their reach or beneath 
their attention. 





Sunday, Nov. 6 
Serious Students—Stronger Schools 


Monday, Nov. 7 
Interested Parents—Stronger Schools 


Tuesday, Nov. 8 
Able Board Members—Stronger Schools 


Wednesday, Nov. 9 
Quality Teachers—Stronger Schools 


given by the American public t 
education and its needs. 


American Education Week, November 6-12 


1960, affords a splendid opportunity for colleges 
and universities to share in the effort to direct 
public attention to the importance of ed 


eduCa- 


tion and at the same time focus that atten- 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1960 


“Strengthening Schools for for the 60's" 


Thursday, Nov. 10 
Ample Funds—Stronger Schools 


Friday, Nov. 11 
Challenging Curriculums—Stronger Schools 


Saturday, Nov. 12 
Lifelong Learners—Stronger Schools 


tO? 


particular 


ious Students 
Wednesday, Nove 


otronger Sch 


CiOOId) 


11 (Challenging Curriculums— Stronger 


are particularly suited to progran 


onducted in cooperation with local and State 
school officials, or for application specifically 
to higher education. 


American Week is sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Association, 


the American Legion, 


Iducation 


the National Congress of 
Parent-Teachers \ssociations, ind the US; 


Office of Education. 
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Scholastic Ghostwriting: Report of New York Grand Jury 


Because scholastic ghostwriting is reprehensible wherever it 
occurs, Higher Education here publishes verbatim a report by 
the grand jury which early this year investigated ghostwriting 

New York. Secretary Flemming’s letter to Mr. Hogan 
acknowledging receipt of the report is reprinted on page &. 





It is to be noted that present and former students, 
who had committed criminal violations of the 


| 


REPORT OF THE FOURTH bine ' Me ; iss i: Pear i 
education law, received immunity from prosecution 


Marcu 1960 Granp Jury in return for their truthful testimony. Only in this 
manner could necessary legal evidence be secured 
CC JURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS against the alleged professional “ghostwriters,” who 
County of New York were deemed to be the more culpable in the eyes of 
this grand jury. 
The People of the State of New York Evidence has been presented to this grand jury 
against which has provided the shocking disclosure that 
JOHN DOE, et al., defendants. scholastic “‘ghostwriting” has been a widespread 
: practice for more than two decades. There is a 





clear indication that hundreds of students, through- 
out the country, have obtained this dishonest kind 
; of assistance during the past few years. 
» Honorable Charles Marks, ‘ ; 
Presiding Judge, 


Part I, March 1960 ‘I 


There is a disturbing emphasis on the 


itself. In many instances, it appears that the c 
Che grand jury, n lege degree is sought sol for its material val 
conducting an investigatio! letermine whether So important are the let 3B. A., M.A., ‘ 
certain studen ndi nd | il tended il og ncen bea pI restize, 1 l the 
rl 1 in the secur- 
State I 
education law, which proscribes the obtainin vf lemic and 
| 


aegrees and 


sieghe 
business 

1 1 
snows, nave re 
by fraudulent means; and whether, 1 


ns in order to achieve their purposes. 


New York, paid professional “ghostwriters” have Students, who, for a variety of reasons, were un- 
aided and abetted these studen in violating the ible to meet the requirements f these coveted 
law. legrees, have anxiously searched the classified 

More than 60 witnesses, including students, sections of the Sunday newspapers, the pages of the 
both undergraduate and graduate, the parents of lassified telephone books, and other sources to 
students, teachers, businessmen, literary agents, which they were referred by fellow students in the 
“shostwriters,’ and proprietors of “ghostwriting”’ desperate hope of solving their problems. From 


agencies have testified before this grand jury. On r another of these sources the not-so-secret 
the basis of their testimony, informations have knowledge has been obtained that “‘ghostwriting 
been filed against six alleged “‘ghostwriters’” for agencies have been available to provide book 


violations of section 224 of the education law. reports, term papers, master theses, and doctoral 
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dissertations, on any subject, and, in dire emergen- 


cies, even a substitute to take an examination. 





DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Deer Mr. Hogan: 

You and your associates deserve the highest praise for 
effective investigation and presentation of evidence 
enabling the Fourth March 1960 Grand Jury to produce 
its splendid Report on Scholastic Ghostwriting. It was 
most thoughtful of the Grand Jury to direct that this 
Department be sent a copy. 

You may be assured that this presentment will be 
commended to the attention of college and university 
officials and of State and other educational leaders 
throughout the country. Suggestions for combating the 
harmful practice in question will be earnestly solicited. 

Sincerely yours, 


(= ot 


Secretary. 
Mr. Frank S. Hogan, 
District Attorney of the County of New York, 
155 Leonard Street, 
New York 13, N.Y. 











The all-inclusive nature of the services offered by 
the “ghostwriting” agencies is clearly manifested by 


the following contract entered into between a 


‘““shostwriter’” and his student-client. (Fictitious 


names have, of course, been substituted.) 


BETWEEN JANE Doe ANpD JouHN SMITH OF 


Writer’s Acency, New York Ciry 


AGREEMENT SMITH 


of fifteen hundred dollars 


Miss Doe authorizes Smriru for the fe 
($1,500) proceed with the writing of a doctoral dissertatior 
leading t tn 1EgT ol D CLOr I Phil SOT hy (Ph. D.) in the 
field of Guidance 1 At present, the title is in 
abe ance. 
The terms of payment are as 
(1) Five hundred dollars ($500) when 
tually signed im duplicate. 
$250 each 


- beginning with the 


(2) There will be four additional 


spaced out every »e months for one ye 
first payment on January 19, 1960; the second payment will be 
due on April 19, 1960; the third payment, July 19, 1960; and the 


final payment of $250 when the completed first draft of the thesis 


is submitted to Miss Dog, making one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
in all, exclusive of the original payment of five hundred dollars 
($500). 

For the foregoing fee, Smiru agrees to render Miss Doe the 
following specified services: 

1. Smiru agrees to do an expert job of research and docu- 
mentation based on the requirement of the School of 
Education at XYZ University, New York City. 

The first step will be the origination of a suitable title 

to be presented to Miss Doe. When the t tle is approve 1, 

the second step will be the compilation of an Outline 

which will be predicated on intensive reading of books 

and periodicals pertinent to the subject of Guidance 
related to Nursing. 

SMITH agrees to write approximately one hundred and 

fifty (150) pages, accurately documented with an adequat« 


number of text references and footnotes which will be 


taken from a carefully selected bibliography specially 


related to the subject of Nursing. 
SMITH agrees to make reasonable changes 
Miss Dor. The 


when it 1S return 


as re quest« d by 


Same app 


Miss Dot 


thesis proper 


reading by the Committee 


thoughtful 


Miss Dor 


he fullest intention of Smiru to cooperate wit! 
| 


fullest extent of his ability to the end that 


degree of Doctor 


+ the 
to 1¢ 


merit Miss Doe’s receiving the 
(Ph. D.). 

Ihe fee of fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500) covers all the 
There will b 


hesis. no extra charge 


ht 
reasonable demands art 


writing the 


provi made on Smitu by Miss 
Dor. 
SMITH ag Miss Dot 


will be held forever 


Dated: tober 


acred and 1 
19, 1959 
Dated: October 19, 1959. : as 

(John Smith) 

The excuses advanced by students for seeking such 
dishonorable assistance are many and varied, in- 
cluding: ill-health, emotional problems, marital dis- 
cord, lack of time due to employment, inability to 
do research work, inability to write English, and 
just plain laziness. Hence, the literary “ghost” has 
become the refuge of the student who 1s either unable 
This 


agencies has been somewhat 


xr unwilling to meet academic requirements. 
rush to the literary 
slowed only by the prospective client’s bankbook. 
Testimony revealed that, for the most: part, 
standard rates were charged by these “ghostwriting”’ 
agencies for the researching and writing of scholastic 
material. The prevailing prices were largely de- 
pendent upon the number of words or pages desired, 
the numbey of typewritten copies requested, and the 
comparative difficulty inherent in adhering to pre- 


scribed forms for tables of contents, footnotes, and 
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bibliographies. ‘The uniqueness of the topic and 
the prospective difficulty in obtaining source ma- 
terial were seldom cited as factors determinative of 
price. In other words, price was determined on 
essentially a quantum basis, rather than a qualita- 
tive basis. Rates ranged from $12.50 for a four- or 
five-page term paper on a high school or college 
level to $3,000 for a complete and ultimately ac- 
Oddly 
enough, seldom was value given for value received, 


and a mark of “C” 


received by those students submitting the “‘ghosted”’ 


ceptable dissertation for a Ph. D. degree. 
was almost the standard grade 
literature. This is quite understandable in view of 
the almost assembly-line-like process by which the 
‘““ghosted”” productions were turned out, and by the 
frequent re-use of previously completed work. 
Students availing themselves of the aforementioned 
services were not found to be concentrated in any 
particular school or in any particular city. On the 
contrary, the evidence before the grand jury demon- 
strated graphically that the clientele of many agencies 
was spread throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, and even included students attending 
schools in foreign countries. Some students were 
able to keep their identities hidden by the use of 
fictitious names and addresses—a convincing demon- 
stration of aconsciousness of guilt. In some instances, 
however, their identities have been established. 
Statistically, the bulk of the work performed by 
most of the agencies under investigation was shown 
to be on a mail-order basis for students outside the 
This 
Only 


agencies attract the 


confines of the New York metropolitan area. 
was made possible by nationwide advertising. 
in this manner could such 
affluent, of their 


majority, and often the most 


student-clients. This type of advertising has con- 
veyed in all probability the false impression, particu- 
larly to students with borderline integrity, that there 
was nothing morally improper in having a term 
paper or thesis “‘ghosted.”’ 

The members of the grand jury were amazed to 
discover that a substantial number of the witnesses 
who appeared before them were schoolteachers on 
elementary and high school levels, who admitted 
having used these agencies for the writing of their 
course papers, theses, and dissertations. ‘Their pri- 
mary reason for resorting to such practices was to 
qualify for a salary increment, which could be 
received only upon their attaining a certain number 


of advanced course credits. 


‘ 
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Another small but even more startling category of 
clients was the parents of students who actually 


purchased from these agencies the term papers, 


book reports, and essays required by their offspring 


for their high school or college courses. 

It is interesting to note some of the rationalizations 
provided by witnesses before this grand jury for 
their use of “‘ghostwriting.”” Some students have 
suggested that publicly acknowledged recourse to 
“ghostwriting” in virtually every field of human 
endeavor has had the effect of lessening, if not 
eliminating, the stigma of impropriety that normally 
would attach to a dishonest practice of this kind. 
Others have voiced the opinion that increased 
competition for admission to colleges, graduate and 
professional schools has placed a disproportionate 
reliance by such schools on high scholastic averages, 
causing the weaker students to seek outside profes- 
sional help. Certain students maintained that a 
lack of adequate preparation in the fundamentals 
required for advanced courses, particularly the 
writing of English, made it imperative that they 
rely on the services of the professional “ghostwriter.” 
Still others have stated that overcrowded classrooms, 
producing a lack of rapport between student and 
teacher, have encouraged the use of “‘ghostwriters,”’ 
particularly since under the circumstances it has 
been a relatively safe device. 

The grand jury believes that the educational 
authorities of the State of New York and colleges 
and universities authorized to grant degrees should 
adopt positive, direct, and aggressive measures to 
combat dishonesty in our educational institutions. 
\ccordingly, the grand jury makes the following 
recommendations: 

1. The State department of education, under 
the supervision of the University of the State of 
New York, should conduct continuing confi- 

‘““ghostwriting” 


dential investigation of all 


agencies. Upon finding any such agency ac- 
tively engaged in scholastic “ghostwriting,” in 
violation of the education law, such information 
immediately should be forwarded to the proper 
district attorney’s office for appropriate action. 

2. All newspapers—collegiate, local, citywide, 
and national in scope—-and publishers of classi- 
fied telephone directories should more carefully 
screen, for possible legal violations, all advertis- 


ing pertaining to “ghostwriting” services, and 





} 


should ban all such advertising by any person 
or agency convicted of violating any State law 
which prohibits “ghostwriting” in educational 
institutions. 

3. Acomprehensive study should be made, by 
the appropriate educational authorities of the 
State of New 


universities in New York State, of the various 


York, as well as colleges and 
aspects of the problems involving scholastic 
dishonesty, some of which have been suggested 
by the testimony adduced before this grand jury. 
The primary purpose of such a study would be 
to evolve corrective measures which would have 
the salutary effect of minimizing, if not eliminat- 
ing, the conditions that have encouraged resort 


to professional ‘“‘ghostwriting” in educational 
institutions. 

The grand jury wishes to commend the New York 

World-Telegram & Sun, and in 


Benson, its staff writer, for their most effective 


particular Alex 
collaboration with the Office of the District Attorney 
of New York County during the initial stages of this 
We also commend Assistant District 
\ttorneys Peter D. Andreoli and Sheldon S. Levy 


for their competent, conscientious, and thorough 


investigation. 


presentation of the evidence to the grand jury. 
The grand jury requests that copies of this report 
be forwarded to 


1. Members of the New York State Board of 
Regents. 
New York City Boards of Education and 
Higher Education. 
Secretary of United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Respectfully submitted. 





List of articles and letters to the editor on scho- 
lastic ghostwriting from the New York Times 


Letter on ghostwriting scandal, Mar. 2, 36: 5 
Indiana University suspends graduate student, Mar. 3, 
16: 7 
. New York County Grand Jury sets hearings, Mar. 4, 
15: 7 
Letter, Mar. 4, 24: 5 
Letters on scandal, Mar. 8, 32: 6; Mar. 13, IV, 71 
Jury hearing, Mar. 16, 25: 6 
Hearing extended, Mar. 30, 26: 4 
Letter, Mar. 20, IV, 10: 5 
. New York City Assistant Principal Needleman, five 
others held, Apr. 12, 1: 2 
New York County Grand Jury, May 11, 41: 1 














Education Planks of the 1960 Democratic and 


Republican Platforms 


DEMOCRATIC 
MERICA’S young people are our 


sources for thefuture. Eachof them deserves the 
education which will best develop his potentialitie 
We shall act at once to help in building the class 
rooms and employing the teachers that are essential 
if the right to a good education is to have genuine 
meaning for all > vuuth of America in the decade 


ahead. 


\s a national investment in our future, we pro- 
pose a program of loans and scholarship grants to 


assure that qualified young Americans will have 
f ortunity for higher education, at the institu- 


choice, regardless of the income of 


Democratic administration wil 
ears of official neglect of our educational system. 
America’s education faces a financial crisis. The 


tremendous increase in the number of children of 
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school and college age has far outrun the available 
supply of educational facilities and qualified teachers. 
The classroom shortage alone is interfering with the 
education of 10 million students. 

America’s teachers, parents, and school adminis- 
trators have striven courageously to keep up with 
the increased challenge of education. 

I;ducation 


With 


institutions 


So have States and local communities. 


absorbs two-fifths of all their revenue. 


limited resources, private educational 
have shouldered their share of the burden 
doing its 


relief of the 


Only the Federal Government is not 


part. For 8 years, measures for the 
educational crisis have been held up by the cynical 
maneuvers of the Republican Party in Congress and 
the White House. 

We believe that America can meet its educational 
obligations only with generous Federal financial sup- 
within the } 
The 


grants to States for 


port, traditional framework of local 


control. assistance will take the form of 
educational purposes 
eem most pressing, including classroom con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. will include aid 
for the construction of academic facilities as well as 
dormitories at colleges and universities. 
We pledge further Federal support for all phases 


of vocational education for youth and adults; for 


libraries and adult education; for realizing the 


potential of educational television; and for exchange 
of students and teachers with other nations. 

\s part of a broader concern for young people, 
we recommend establishment of a Youth Conser 
vation Corps, 


. 1 1 ] 
rewarding experience in a healthful environment 


to give underprivileged young people 


REPUBLICAN 


FAC! ot nternational develop 


Bite RAPID 
ment 


serves to reemphasize 


dramatically the 
(Americans will face 


We are reminded daily of the 


challenge which generations of 


in the years ahead. 


crucial importance of strengthening o system of 


education to prepare our youth for understanding 


and shaping the powerful emerging forces of the 
modern 


development of individual capacities and _ poten- 


tialities. 


} 


We express our gratefulness and 
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world and to permit the fullest possible 


countless thousands of teachers who have devoted 
themselves in an inspired way toward the develop- 
ment of our greatest heritage—our own children 
the youth of the country. 

ducation is not a luxury, nor a gift to be bestowed 
upon ourselves and our children. [Education is an 
investment; our schools cannot become second best. 
tach person possesses the right to education—it is 
his birthright in a free Republic. 

Primary responsibility for education must remain 
with the local community and State. The Federal 
Government should assist selectively in strengthening 
education without interfering with full local control 
of schools. One objective of such Federal assistance 
should be to help equalize educational opportunities. 
Under the Kisenhower-Nixon administration, the 
Federal Government will spend more than a billion 
dollars in 1960 to strengthen American education. 
of the Republican 


administration in sponsoring the National Defense 


We commend the objective 


I;ducation Act to stimulate improvement of study 

and teaching in selected fields at the local level. 
Toward the goal of fullest possible educational 

for every American, we 


opportunity pledge these 


actions: 


Federal support to the primary and secondary 
schools by a program of Federal aid for school 
construction—pacing it to the real needs of 
individual school districts in States and terri- 
tories, and requiring State approval and parti- 


cipation. 


Stimulation of acti designed to update 


and strengthen vocational education for both 


youth and adults. 


Support of efforts to make adequate library 


facilities available to all our citizens. 


Continued support of programs to strengthen 


basic research in education; to discover the 


best methods for helping handica , retarded, 


and gifted children to highest 
potential. 
The Federal Governmen 


mulating higher educati 


uld include 
The Federal] progran 
f college housing. 
Extension of the Feder 


} 
raduate 





Consideration of means through tax laws to 
help offset tuition costs. 


Continued support of the East-West Center 
for cultural and technical interchange in Hawaii 
for the purpose of strengthening our relationship 
with the peoples of the Pacific world. 

Federal matching grants to help States finance 
the cost of State surveys and inventories of the 
status and needs of their school systems. 


Provision should be made for continuous attention 
to education at all levels by the creation of a perma- 
nent, top-level commission to advise the President 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
constantly striving to focus the interest of each 
citizen on the quality of our education at every level, 
from primary through postgraduate, and for every 
age group from children to adults. 

We are aware of the fact that there is a temporary 
shortage of classrooms for our elementary and 
secondary schools in a limited number of States. 
But this shortage, due to the vigilant action of 
State legislatures and local school boards, is not 


increasing, but is decreasing. 


We shall use our full efforts in all the States of the 
Union to have these legislatures and school boards 
augment their present efforts to the end that this 
temporary shortage may be eliminated’ and that 
every child in this country shall have the opportunity 
to obtain a good education. The respective States 
as a permanent program can shoulder this long- 
standing and cherished responsibility easier than can 
the Federal Government with its heavy indebtedness. 

We believe moreover that any large plan of Fed- 
eral aid to education, such as direct contributions 
to or grants for teachers’ salaries, can only lead 
ultimately to Federal domination and control of 
our schools to which we are unalterably opposed. 

In the words of President Eisenhower, ‘Education 
best fulfills its high purpose when responsibility 
for education is kept close to the people it serves 
when it is rooted in the homes, nurtured in the 
community, and sustained by a rich variety of public, 
private, and individual resources. The bond linking 
home and school and community—the responsiveness 
of each to the needs of the others—is a precious 


asset of American education.” 


Office of Education Studies and Surveys 





Cooperative Research Program 


DurinG its 4 years of operation, the Cooperative 
Research Program of the Office of Education (Public 
Law 531) has initiated 266 projects, of which 87 
have been completea. 

Under this program, faculty members in colleges 
and universities and officials in State departments of 
education submit proposals for research in education 
to the Office. Within the Office a nine-member re- 
search advisory committee reviews the projects and 
recommends to the Commissioner for approval the 
ones that best meet its criteria, which have to do 
with significance of the project for education, re- 
search design, personnel and facilities, and economic 
efficiency. 

At its last meeting, on May 27 and 28, the com- 
mittee reviewed 163 proposals and recommended 46 


12 


for approval. The Office is now negotiating con- 
tracts for their support. 

Several of the new projects call for research in 
higher education. They have to do with teacher 
education (University of Wisconsin, University of 
Missouri, Washington University, and Queens Col- 
lege); American Indians in colleges and universities 
(Arizona State University); trends in students’ post- 
high-school plans (University of Minnesota); married 
students in colleges and universities (Syracuse Uni- 
versity); students’ values in a liberal arts college 
(Harvard University); cognitive processes in career 
decision making (Carnegie Institute of Technology); 
and the influence of academic and student subcul- 
tures in college and university environments (Syra- 


cuse University). \ 
G 
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Among the recently completed projects these may 
be of interest to higher education: 

Motivational and Personality Factors in the Selection of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Teaching as a Career, Raymond 
G. Kuhlen, Syracuse University. (047) 
Development of Community Centered Programs in Junior Col- 
leges, James W. Reynolds, University of Texas. (333) 
Investigation of the Use of Statistics in Counseling Students, 
Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
(336) 
Critical Thinking, Attitude tn Higher Education, 
Paul L. Dressel, Michigan State niversity. (372) 
Factors Which Influence Decisi 
Beyond High School: Follow-up St 


the University 


, and Value 


of Youth About Education 
; udies, J. Kenneth Little, 
of Wisconsin. (485) 


Request copies from project directors or through 


interlibrary loan. Copies are not available from the 


Office of Education. 


Students Enrolled for Advanced Degrees: 
Fall 1959 

In THE FALL of 1959, 572 of the 2,011 institutions 

of higher education in the United States enrolled 

students for advanced degrees. Of the 572 institu- 

tions, 85 have enrollments for advanced degress in 

excess of 1.000. 


63 percent of the 305,000 students enrolled for ad- 


1 


‘Together, the 85 institutions had 


vanced degrees in all fields. Only one-third of these 
students (115,000) were studying full time. 

\ total of 76,000 students were enrolled in 60 
major fields of study in agriculture, mathematics, 
biological and physical sciences, selected social SCl- 
ences, and the nealth professions; 58 percent were 
enrolled full time. The 76,000 does not include 
35,000 students enrolled for advanced degrees in 
engineering which are covered in the U.S. Office of 
Education Circular No. 617, “Engineering Enroll- 
ments and Degrees: 1959” (see ‘““New Publications,” 
page 19). 

The 76,000 students enrolled in the selected fields 
were distributed as follows: 50 percent in the first 
year of graduate work; 8 percent in final year of 
work for the doctorate; and 42 percent in inter- 
mediate years of graduate work. 

Within the 60 selected fields the largest enroll- 
ments for advanced degrees were in physical sci- 
ences, 24,000 (including 11,000 in chemistry and 9,000 
in physics); in the biological sciences, 13,000; in 
mathematical subjects, 10,000; and in psychology, 
9,000. 
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The information on graduate students reported 
here was obtained in a new series of nationwide 
surveys, conducted in the fall of 1959, of graduate 
students enrolled for advanced degrees. It has just 
been released in an advance circular entitled “Sum- 
mary Report on Survey of Students Enrolled for 
Advanced Degrees: Fall 1959” (see “New Publi- 
cations’’). 

A more comprehensive analysis and presentation 
of detailed information from the survey will be 
published by the Office of Education in the near 
future. 

The survey was sponsored in its first year by the 
National Science Foundation and the National In- 
stitutes of Health, which along with the U.S. Office 
of Education are interested in determining the num- 
ber of graduate students in various fields and the 
progress these students have made toward their 
doctorate degrees. The agencies will use the data 
made available in planning and administering various 
fellowship, training, research, and facilities programs. 

Current plans call for expansion of the study in 
1960 to obtain detailed figures on enrollment for 
advanced degrees in a variety of fields not hitherto 


included. 


South Dakota Survey of Higher Education 


\ STATEWIDE suRVEY of higher education in South 
Dakota is being completed this fall by staff members 
of the Division of Higher Education. Projected to 
be a basis for advance, long-range planning for the 
development of education beyond the high school in 
the State, it is being conducted at the request of and 
under the joint auspices of the South Dakota Legisla- 
tive Research Council, the South Dakota Association 
of Private Colleges, and the South Dakota Associa- 
tion of Private Junior Colleges. 

The scope of the survey includes a review and 
analysis of the statewide administration of public 
higher education and of coordination of public and 
private institutions and techniques for interinstitu- 
tional approaches to meet the State’s needs in higher 
education. In addition, it will examine the in- 
stitutional administrative patterns and practices, 
programs of offerings, characteristics of students 
attending the institutions, utilization and condition 
of physical plant facilities, business management 
practices, and budget of income and expenditures for 
operating and capital development. 


The survey is scheduled for completion in Septem- 





ber 1960, when copies of the report are to be sub- 
mitted to the Legislative Research Council and the 


two associations of private colleges. 


Higher Education Finances 


THE DATA on expenditures and income for publicly 
and privately controlled institutions, shown in tables 
and 2 below, supplement data reported in “Higher 
] 1 2 bel ppl t dat ported Higl 
Educational Finance: 1955-56 and 1957-58,” by 
Henry G. Badger, Higher Education (March 1960, p. 
9-11). At that time, a breakdown for publicly a 


privately controlled institutions was not available. 
t d 


More detailed information on finances by type of 


institution is being prepared for publication by the 
Educational Statistics Branch, Division of Statistics 
and Research Services. 


Tabie 1.—Current income, institutions of higher education, by 
control, fund, and source, 1957-58 


Table 2.—Current expenditures, institutions of higher education, 
by control, fund, and purpose, 1957-58 


[Thousands of dollars] 


3) control 


$478, 166 
1, 477, 350 


$218, 105 
879, O14 


$260, 061 


598. 336 
’ 


178, 928 166, 874 


110, 510 60, 994 


12,054 
£9, 516 


408. 938 


105, 531 
414, 025 


416. 739 


proximately one-fifth of all bachelor’s degrees, 


one-fifth of all master’s degrees, and approximately 


two-fifths of all doctorates were in the combined sci- 
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entific fields of biological sciences, physical sciences, 
general science programs, mathematical subjects, and 
engineering. From 1957—58 to 1958—59, the number 
of degrees granted in these fields increased at every 


level: Bachelor’s by 9.3 percent; master’s by 13.6 


all other fields combined. 


In mathematical subjec ts 


Program Notes 


particularly striking at each of the 3 levels: Bache- 
lor’s level, 30.3 percent; master’s, 21.5 percent; and 
doctor’s 14.2 percent. 

\n advance circular, published in June 1960, gives 
detailed data, by sex of recipient, on degrees earned 
from July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959, in the 160 
fields covered by the survey; it also includes percent- 
age changes in number of degrees for each field since 


1957-58. See ‘““New Publications.” 





Language Teaching Requirements Reported 


Teacuers of foreign languages in schools are 


not required by any speak the 
language they teacl iminary 
report of a survey 


(MLA 


State requirements for certification of language 


Language 


Association for the Cfhice Education. 


teachers in elementary and 


widely, as the following sumn 


the report reveal: 


@ Eleven Stat 
cation of language 
39 have pel 


@ Only one State 


pecl 11 Cer 

tification o ect lary t hers who have been 

] ] ] 1 . e . ] 

educated abroad r who have otherwise gained 
fluency in a foreign language. 


+ Eleven States ill not permit persons who are 


not U.S. citizens 


1 


teach in their public schools. 
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Twenty-two Ameri 
lave more exacting standards for language teaching 
than the States in which they All but 


2 of them require proof of speaking ability and 12 


ap, Pere 
are located. 


require more hours of study heir States require. 

The survey is one of a number of studies MLA is 
conducting under a half-million-dollar contract with 
the Office of Education. is under title VI of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. The 
report on heduled f 


June 1961, 


status and tret 


the entire series, 


at all levels 


Midwest Colleges Strengthen Language 
Teaching 


this countr1 


ice the $250.000 


experimen 
> curriculum 
will searc 
» future teache 
language programs bei developed in our 


] 


schools. Chey will coordinate language classes 
exper nts. 
len members of the Associated Colleges will 


Ce e \ | ml a). 
(Wis.), 


ticipate in the program: Beloit (Wis.), 
(Wis.), 


Grinnell (Iowa), Ripon 





Carleton (Minn.), Cornell (lowa), Knox (Galesburg, 
Ill.), Monmouth (Ill.), and St. Olaf (Minn.). And 
85 foreign-language teachers of 7 different languages 
will cooperate with them. Klaus A. Mueller, until 
recently Diréctor of the German-Romanic Division 
in the Army Language School in Monterey, Calif., 
will direct the project 


UNESCO Overseas Opportunities 


Tue Epucation Missions Branch of the Division of 
International Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
in cooperation with the Office of International Ad- 
ministration, Department of State, is responsible for 
the recruitment of American educators for the 
UNESCO overseas program. 

UNESCO employs approximately 400 specialists 
in 55 developing countries in Central and South 
America, Africa, and Asia in its technical assistance 
program. College deans, heads of departments, and 
professors of education with a background of public 
school teaching experiences are in greatest demand. 
Professors of social sciences, natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, and engineering with consultant and research 
experiences are also needed. 

The high illiteracy rate, ranging from 75 to 95 
percent, is the most important immediate problem 
UNESCO 


is attempting, by a crash program, to remedy this 


in most of the underdeveloped countries. 


condition in the shortest possible time. In most of 
the developing countries, this fundamental education 
program takes precedence over programs needed in 
technical education, teacher training, and economic 
assistance. 

The [ NESCO specialist is usually attached to the 
staff of the Minister of Education of the host country 
in an advisory capacity. He may be asked to super- 
vise a teacher education or college technical education 
program or to organize or supervise a public school 
program in fundamental, adult, primary or secondary 
education. He may be concerned primarily with 
curriculum revision and improvement, which is a 
continuous problem in developing countries as it is 
in the United States, or with the development and 


publishing of textbook material based on the expe- 


riences and understanding of local pupils, which is 
another serious problem for most of the developing 
countries. Again, he may attack such a problem as 


the shortage of schoolhouses, classrooms, desks, and 


audiovisual materials necessary for an adequate 
education. 

UNESCO provides a list of current vacancies each 
month. Each vacancy notice is accompanied by a 
detailed position description, and American edu- 
cators must compete with qualified candidates from 
other countries for appointment to specific assign- 
Positions in the UNESCO program of tech- 


nical assistance are not career assignments. 


ments. 
They 
range in length from 2 months to 1 year, with option 
Almost one-half of the UNESCO 


assignments require proficiency in a foreign language, 


of extension. 


usually French or Spanish. 

The opportunities and benefits derived from a 
UNESCO assignment are seldom found in domestic 
employment. ‘The satisfactions and values gained 
from a tour of duty abroad and the contacts with 
leading American and foreign educators cannot be 
duplicated by any other type of professional oppor- 
tunity. 

Inquiries should be made to the Education Mis- 
sions Branch, Division of International Education, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


OCDM Conference on Manpower Resources 


Tue Orrice of Civil and Defense Mobilization is 
cooperating with a group of major Southern indus- 
tries and educational institutions in sponsoring a 
16-State “Industry Education Conference on Man- 
power Resources in the South.” ‘This conference, 
as a prelude to a nationwide program of talent 
development, is to be held on October 27, 28, and 
29 at Miami Beach, Fla. It has the following 


objectives: 

¢ To identify the changing occupational needs of 
the South and to devise action, programs at the 
community level for meeting these needs through 
the cooperation of industry and education. 

¢ To recommend guidance and suppogt for improv- 
ing curriculums and the quality of instruction, par- 
ticulary in science and mathematics in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

¢ To inform the public of the role of education in 
promoting the economic program of the South. 

¢ To create in students a desire for a quality educa- 


tion that will best develop their talents. 
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Outstanding southern businessmen and educators 
will be asked to present their views on these matters 
to the approximately 500 participants, who are 
expected to attend. 

Further information about the utilization pro- 
gram or the industry-education conference may be 
obtained from the Manpower Area, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Washington 25, D.C. 


New Education Programs 
Careers in Atomic Energy 


Tue U.S. Aromic ENERGY Commission has recently 
established two new educational programs, one a 
training program in nuclear engineering and the other 
a management and professional internship program. 

The training program is in three Phase 
I consists of a 2-month assignment to one of the 
Commission’s field offices for general orientation in 
the organization, functions, and programs of the 

Phase I] 

course of instruction and laboratory 
Oak Ridge National 


National Laboratory (near Chicago), both of which 


Commission. consists of an 1l-month 
work at the 
Laboratory or the Argonne 
are world-famous centers for nuclear reactor research 
and development. Phase III consists of on-the-job 
work experience in reactor engineering at the Oak 
Ridge or the Argonne National Laboratory, or at 
one of the Commission’s other major field installa- 
tions. After they have completed the three phases, 
the trainees will be given technical assignments in 
the administration of the AEC’s reactor programs. 

The management and professional internship 
program is a career development program sponsored 
by the Commission. The requirements for manage- 
ment interns include the master’s degree, or its 
equivalent in business administration, public admin- 
istration, international affairs, or engineering and 
physical science, with the completion of some 
appropriate management courses during graduate 


or undergraduate work. ‘The professional interns 


must have a master’s degree or its equivalent in any 


engineering discipline, except civil engineering, or in 
physics, chemistry, or biology. Both management 
and progressive internships are for 1 year. 

For additional information on these programs, 
write the Employee Development Branch, Office of 
Personnel, Atomic Energy Commission, Washington 
ao, SaaS 
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Specialist for Graduate Education 

Joun L. Cuase has been appointed as specialist in 
graduate education in the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion. Dr. Chase has previously served as specialist 
for social sciences and as specialist for fellowships in 
the Graduate Fellowship Section, Division of Higher 
Education. Before coming to the Office of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Chase taught at Princeton, Brown, the 
North State 
University, and the University of Indiana. He 


University of Carolina, Louisiana 
received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Harvard in 1939 and 1940 and his doctorate from 
Princeton in 1952, 


International Conference on Oceanography 


REPRESENTATIVES from 34 countries attended the 
UNESCO-sponsored 


Oceanography in Copenhagen, Denmark, July 11-16. 


International Conference on 
The seven-man delegation from the United States 
was headed by the Honorable James H. Wakelin, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Research 
and Development. 

The conference recommended that UNESCO set 
up a permanent Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
(IOC) to oceanographic 
research by States and international bodies. The 


Commission coordinate 


Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission 
would work with a special Office of Oceanography 
within UNESCO’s Department of Natural Sciences 
to coordinate research on a permanent basis; the 
Commission would meet once a year. This is sub- 
ject to final approval by the General Conference of 
UNESCO in November. 

The conference recognized that one of the main 
obstacles to oceanographic research is the lack of 
qualified oceanographers and recommended that the 
UNESCO be 
appreciably increased so as to offer greater training 
UNESCO was also 
asked to organize a conference of deans of science 


number of fellowships financed by 
facilities for such specialists. 


faculties or science professors from all parts of the 
world to discuss the means of developing university 
teaching in the marine sciences. Other steps toward 
international cooperation recommended by the con- 
ference are standardization and intercalibration of 
methods and equipment; the collection and exchange 


of oceanographic data; and the organization of joint 


17 





research programs in specified regions by groups of 
countries, such as the one planned for the Indian 
Ocean. 

The conference voted a resolution asking govern- 
ments and international organizations to take 
immediate steps to prevent pollution of the sea and 


to intensify research in this field. 

Antarctica Research Grants 
Forty-five grants and one contract totaling $3.2 
million will aid scientific research in the Antarctic, 
Alan T, 


Waterman, director of the National Science Founda- 


beginning in October, according to 


tion. NSF administers the United States Antarctic 
Research Program. With the additional grants to 
be made, total NSF support for the program is 
expected to total about $4 million. 

Antarctic research money is awarded to seve 


Government agencies, colleges, universities, 


scientific institutions. ‘The scientific research will 


be done during this winter and next summer by 


approximately 120 scientists and technicians, and 43 
j 


of them are expected to spend the winter in 
Antarctica. 

Scientific research in the Antarctica covers aurora, 
biology, cosmic rays, geodesy and cartography, geol- 
ogy, geomagnetism, geophysics, glaciology, iono- 
spheric physics, meteorology, oceanography, and 
seismology. Biology, geology, and cartography were 
not among the sciences studied in the International 
Geophysical Year, but they will be emphasized by the 
NSF-sponsored research this year, as they were last. 

Dr. Waterman called particular attention to the 
“The 


ten biology projects reflect growing interest in the 


biological research scheduled for this season. 


frozen continent as a unique laboratory for environ- 
mental studies,” he said. ‘More intensive geo- 
physical data than has ever before been available on 
certain regions of Antarctica will be obtained from 
two noteworthy scientific traverses under the leader- 
ship of Albert P. Crary, Chief Scientist of the U.S. 
Charles R. 


Bentley of the University of Wisconsin.” 


Antarctica Research Program, and 

“An increasing number of projects by individual 
investigators, coupled with continuation of many 
synoptic observations, will mark United States scien- 
tific research during the coming season,” Dr. Water- 
man said. In many cases investigation will be inter- 
national in scope, with scientists from many parts of 


the world participating. This is in keeping with 


the fruitful pattern of cooperative research for 
Inter- 
national Geophysical Year and which would be 


peaceful purposes established during the 


continued under the proposed Antarctic Treaty 
recently ratified by the United States Senate. 

Antarctic research is made possible through the 
support of the U.S. Navy Department, which has 
mounted several expeditions to the Antarctic and 
was responsible for supply of the IGY’s antarctic 
projects. 

Scientists from Japan, Lebanon, India, Argentina, 
Australia, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada are participating in United States programs 
this season. Several foreign scientists are wintering 
at U.S. stations, one from the USSR will accompany 
the Crary traverse and an American scientist is now 
at the USSR’s Mirny station and will accompany 


the Soviet traverse next season. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Guida 1Cé Workers Certification Requ irements, by 
Royce E. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960. 
(OE-25005.) 

It supersedes the Bulletin of 1957, No. 22, of the Office of Edu- 
cation, and lists guidance workers certification requirements by 
States through 1959. 


3rewster. 


Paper, 98 p. 35 cents. 


Administration of Higher Education, An Annotated 
Bibliography, by Walter Crosby Eells and Ernest V. 
Hollis. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1960. Paper, 410 p. $1.50. (OK-53002.) 

Lists of 2,708 items which appeared in print, generally from 
1950 to midsummer 1959. 

Key Audiovisual Personnel, 1959-60, by 
Rose Daugherty. 
Printing Office, 
(OE-34003.) 


Annie 
Washington, U.S. Government 
1960. 


Paper, 94 p. 35 cents. 
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Identifies 787 institutions with audiovisual services and lists 


1,062 persons with key responsibilities in these programs. 


Graduate General Humanities Programs, by Chester 
Washington, 
y per, 126 


Blessing. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960 
(Ok—S56001. 


L.. Neudling and James H. 


p. 50 cents. 


Dx scribes graduate progr 
degrees at 16 selected « 
description includes general 
and degrees; admissior 

“ 


parati 


, and costs; faculty; str 


Progress of Public Education 
1959-60. Washingt 
ment Printing Office, 1960. 
(OkK-—10005.) 


oO} America 


Presents factual data 


s country It conte 


issues and gives fuller tre 


problems of 


yr 
t 


present 
tration and organizat 
international educati 


service, 


Foreign Languages, A Counsel 


additional 


Modern r’s G Mu ide, 


by Marjorie C. Johnston, Ilo Remer, and Frank L. 


Printing 
(OK-27004.) 


Sievers. Washington, U.S. Government 
5 


Officer, 1960. Paper, 605 p. 30 cents. 
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